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ABSTRACT 

A case study examined purpose in the writing of four 
college freshmen enrolled in a b^asic composition course. Discourse 
based interviews were conducted with the subjects before and after 
they responded to each of three writing tasks designed to provide 
them with different choices for audience, mode, and focus. The data 
revealed two central ways in which students conceptualize the 
purposes for their writing. They are either class-di rented in the 
development of purpose, or rhetorically flexible — able to accommodate 
their writing to different kinds of tasks with different topics and 
audiences. The results suggest . that , in contrast to the predictions 
of current functional discourse taxonomies, these conceptualizations 
are more apt to grow but of the students' models of writing and 
literacy than the specific features of the tasks to which they are 
responding. The results support a writing pedagogy in which a 
qualitative reformulation of students' discourse modes is more 
central to their continued learning than the quanti tat i ve' acqui si t ion 
or mastery of discourse-specific skills. (HTH) 
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' Abstract ' . . 

In spite of its obvious centrality in wri.tten discourse, the 
concept of "purpose" has remained illusive, ill-defined, and 
unexplored in composition research. Recent studies of writing 
have focused more sharply on the actual processes of composing 
than on features of the rhetorical situation surrounding the 
composing event— features in many ways determined by the .writer's 
purpose k for producing the discourse. Without recourse to the 
writer's conception of purpose, our scrutiny of composing 
processes offers us little insight into the deeper levels of 
cognition and affect underlying the act of writing. ^ 
The following pages describe and report the results of a 
case study of purpose in the writing of four college freshmen 
• -enrolled in a basic, composition course at Indiana University. 
Discourse-based i' .eryiews were conducted with the participants 
before and after, they responded to each of three tasks designed 
to. provide them with different choices for audience, mode, and > 
, focus. Analyzed descriptively, the data reveal two central ways 
in which students conceptualize the purposes fcr their writing. 
In contrast to the predictions of current functional discourse 
taxonomies,, these conceptualizations are more apt to grow out of 
the students' models of writing and literacy than the specific 
features of the tasks to which they are responding. The results 
^ support a writing pedagogy in which a qualitative reformulation 
of students' discourse models is more central to' their continued 
learning than the quantitative acquisition or mastery of dis- 
course-specific skills. 
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Composition and Communicative Intention: 
Exploring the Dimensions of Purpose in College Writing 



* Chris M. Anson 



Writing as a Purposeful Activity 
For all its jrecent scrutiny of writing processes and be- 
haviors, composition research has generally ignored the social 
and contextual dimensions ,of -writing (Hum*s, 1983). until 
recently, it has not been very important to the researcher what 
context the writer is in when composing; what consequences the 
writer anticipates his or her writing will have; whether the 
incentive for writing comes from the writer being studied or from 
the investigator; or what reasoh the writer has 'for writing. 

The last of these considerations— the writer's "purpose" or 
"aim"— is one of thrtost frequently mentioned but least explored 
and understood aspects of writing. x For several years, composi- 
tion theorists have lamented the lack of "substantive research \n 
this area, especially as it relates to unskilled writer's devel- 
oping awareness of language structure and function.' Odell ' 
(1979) , for example, raises a number of important questions that 
bear on discourse theorists' assertions about the. important of 
purpose in* the composing process: do writers justify their 
choices by referring to their basic purpose in writing? what 
proportion of our students are unable to articulate reasons for 
their choices? Are there some kinds of tasks in which purpose 
seems a more important consideration than it does in other kinds 
of tasks? These and related questions suggest a need to explore 
the way writers' conceptions^ purpose relate to the textual and 
linguistic features of their writing. 



Purpose also has significance for the study of writing 
instruction. As theoretical advances bring about curricular 
innovations, teachers Bust continue to 'question how their 
pedagogical goals relate to the writing they have their etudenbs 
do, and the uees to which this writing is put. How important is 
it' to provide students wit* opportunities to write for reasons 
. other than ; thoss traditionally established in . the classroom? 
Should such writing be aeeessed or'oreSponded to "differently than 
writing directed to the teacher or other class members? Should 
teachers compel etuderite to define their own purposes, or* should 
these, purposes be implicit in the design of ths task? * 

To study *the nature' and function of purpose t in students' 
writing, * I conducted intensive case-analyses of four freshman 
writers enrolled in a basic-skills composition course at Indiana 
University in ths spring of 1984. To learn how these students' 
writingH»rfcesses rslated to their conceptions of purpose, I 
studied in detail approximately 22 hours of, transcriptions from 
taped "discourse-based interviews" (See Odell, Goswamf & 
Herrington, 1983^ designed to explore riot only the larger rheto- 
rical dimensions of the writere' purposes but also the specific 
operational purposes embodied in their rhetorical and linguistic 
decisions (see Knoblauch, 1982) . Throughout th'is analysis was 
the underlying assumption that retrospective 'reports of students' 
writing processes would reveal patterns in the way they conceived - 
of their purpose for writing and the way these purposes guided 
the production of discourse within the academic context; that is, 
in spjtte of the cognitive limitations of retrospective reports. 



such 'report. *mil^wiA^*.iMn* conceptions of writings 
what is is, , what one should know, about it, and how one should go 
about doing it (see Tomfinson, 1984).' in this rsspsctf the study 
was designsd to uncover several "levels" of purpose in the writ- 
ing of college freshmen. 

* As a rhetorical or. processual concept/ "purpose" is' 
extremely complex in spits of ths ovsrt simplicity with which it 
has been treated. Before describing the central questions which 
this, study addressed and the- results of the data gathered, it 
.will be worthwhile to consider briefly some of the. perspectives 
from whibh the concept of purpose in written discourse can be 
viewed. Because much research in writing Is "pre-theoretical" or 
«"pre-paradigmatic" (Emig, 1981), these perspectives may be said 
to constitute all that we have of a "model" of purpose in the 
writing process. * 

Three Dimensions of Purpose in. College Writing 
in the context of the college writing course, students* 
purposes may be analyzed within three overlapping dimensions: 
rhetorical^ educational, and peychological. Current rhetorical 
theories of writing generally adhere to a "text-based" model of 
•discourse in which specific features of the text itself are 
sufficient to indicate the writer's underlying "dominant" purpose : 
or aim. in the taxonomies of Britton (1975) and Kinneavy (1971), 
for example, writers are thought to compose "transactionally" or 
"expressively,*! "poetically" or "extensively," and these aims ere 
said to be recognizable i n features of the text that is produced. 
But while euch taxonomies have helped to aove us beyond the 



rigid confine of the nineteenth-century "modes" .of discourse, 
,r they remain » 4able to account for tho particular purposes brought 
to tha taxt by tha writar and. reader*-a point wall supported in 
recent theories of reading and intarpratation (see Pish, 1980; 
Roeenblafct, 1978; Smith, 1978). Furthermore, text-based rhetor- 
ical thaoriaa do not account for tha rola pf context* in tha 
production or intarpratation of. writtan diacourae, ralying in- 
stead on broad functional categories established a priori to tha 
analysis of particular taxes. * - . , 

_V. 0 As nanv rhatoriciana have argued, analyaia pf writers' 
purpoaaa damanda knowledge of- She rhetorical .situation in • which 
the text ia produced (see, fpr example, ' BitzOr, 1968, 1980; 
Hymes, 1964). Unfortunately, the educational context include* an 
additional eat of rhetorical dimensions in the system of aocial 
rolee, .. purpoaee, and assumption* of ita participants. Conse- 
quently, the study of purpose in college composition must . alao 
include the study of classroom. organisation and teacher decision- 
making which, in* the worde oif Clark and Florio (1983), "highlight 
the classroom as a special place that both constitutes a small 
community in its own right and is lin d in important ways to! the 
larger .socio-cultur*! milieu. " 

Within any particular classroom, therefore, purpose must be 
partly defined by the /teacher's specific instructional 
objectives— objectives often influenced by more general 
institutional,' curricular, political or - cultural goals 
upon which they act. While one teacher may structure the class 
around the theme of ^exploring the inner self," another may be 
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having tht students paras sentence* or hunt for comma* faults in 
dittoed hand-oute. These differences in inst* ctional emphasis 
and organization usually af £aot 'fche studente • ,Uudes toward 
and production of tha writing thay do in the classroom, .adding 
anothar dimension to tha purposes underlying thait composing 
procaasaa. " 

Finally, purpose .must be defined by. tha psychological 
dimensions at the core *f the composing process— processes -tha* 
motivate planning, reading and rescanning," assessing, predicting, 
and revieing. The model of these dimensions which we have 
inherited urges that writing' ia mysterious and nonrational , the 
result,, in Steinberg's words, of "inviting the muse rather than 
of employing consciously an ordered, rational process" (1980, p. 
156) . * 

/ . Central to the role of purpose in the psychology of writing 
are the contributions of tacit and metalinguistic knowledge. a 
great deal of what people do when they speak or write happens 
without much conscious awareness— a kind of knowledge Polanyi 
(1966) had called tacit . Working in partnership with focal 
knowledge, or knowledge we are aware of attending to, tacit 
decisions often have their v origine^ in the purposeful situations 
surrounding the writing event: clearing up a nfceymder standing* 
requesting payment of a bill, making a work of art, completing an' 
assignment. These goals make up the writer's "global purposes," 
what they intend the discourse to do. "Focal purposes," on the 
other hand, are those bits and pieces of the discourse essential 
to the execution of global purposes (Smith, 1982). W*~measure 
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focal decisions against our global purposes, constantly modifying 
the former as they glva riaa to and fulfill tha latter. 

Tha psychological dimensions of purpose, therefore, include 

* e • 

tha relative contributiona of fcecit and Metalinguistic knowledge. 
More specifically, the psychology of writing in ths classroom 
involvee a special kind of cognition, aince the rhetorical 
"eituatiqn" of the writing often mlrrore that of other contexts' 
but adda to them the purpose of learning of Manipulating tacit 
and imeta-cognitive forms of knowing. 

\Ths context of the writing class, with its complex network 
of individual, social, pedagogical, and cultural goals, allows 
for the, development of simultaneous purposes .both . /Within and. 
beyond the text produced. When given the taak to write a* letter 
to someone beyond the classroom, explaining to them a problem in 
the community and perhapa suggesting, some solutions, students do . 
not write eimply ^tranaactionally" or "expressivsly." instsad, 
countleee other purposes may enter into both the tacit and con- 
scious thinking proceeeee of the writer— purposes to deal witl/a 
pereonal problem, perhapa ao deeply that theae purposes are not 
part of the text* a aurfaca features; to follow the teacher »e 
agenda; to demonstrate the acquieition of certain ekille in the 
course; to portray the writer ae a good pereon worthy of praise; 
to understand some difficult or . new idea; to actually deal with 
the problem— that ie, to eend the letter out in the hope that it 
will cause ection;, and eiaply to do what ie expected. These 
interweaving purposes shape the production of the text, guiding 
linguistic, rhetorical, stylistic, and formal choices. Further- 
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mora, texts with all the ostensible surface features of »argu- 
mentative potters" or "expository five-paragraph themes" often 
•moody complicated personal intentions hot " Imputed" In the ' text 
Itself— that is, unrecoverable. By thinking of students* pur- 
poses according to vary gsnsral taxonomies of aim, then, ve turn 
a blind eye to the rich and complicated intentions at the Jieart* 
of the composing event* While these intentions may be only 
partly relevant to the rhetorical effects of a discourse upon its 
intended audience, they are fundamental to our understanding of 
how students produce^written texts in the educational context. 

Uncovering Students' Purposes for Writing: A case study - 



Collection of Data 

Traditional empirical research methodologlee are 
particularly unauitable for etudying write're* purposes because 
the act of controlling variables or manipulating instructional 
contexts changes the very nature of the participants • purposes, 
especially when they are aware of the controls. Consequently, 
the present etudy was designed to preserve as much as possible 
the ecological validity of the classroom, making use 'of a 
pyramidal reeearch design to provide the maximum descriptive 
power with the least instrusion upon the natural context (see 
Graves, 1981). "° 

In conformity to a * naturalistic research paradigm, the 
questions addressed in this study were not framed as hypotheses 
to be tested empirically. instead, five questions were posed to 
provide the study with descriptive focus: 
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1. When.givea writing tasks that involve real audiences and 
purposes beyond the cieeerooa, how do etudenta develop 
Z*t~tz?>rl ^jf* P ur Poees? To what extent ara thaaa 
purpoe^and audiences *reai« to the etudenta, and how 
4o .J$*£v* f **et what the student* say and do in their 

rising? # 

2. How do atudanta talk about their revisions in this 
writing,/ and what is tha contribution of purpoaa to tha 
changaa ythey aake? .. * * w " 

3. How ara atudanta 1 conoeptione of audianca ralatad to 
" mmm co «captiona of purpoaa? How ara reader-baaed 

deciaiona— e.g., portrayal of tha aelf --related to their 
conoeptione of audience and purpoaa? 

4. Are there differences in tha way that atudanta develop 
j purpoaea for tasks with different rhetorical' parameters? 

5 . What ia the relationship between the way that atudente 
discuss their purpoaea fn their writing and their 
general attitude toward; writing, their . models of 
writing, and their histories aa writera? 

I \- •• 

Four etudenta (two fro^a each of two ssctiohs of basic eoapo- 

eition) were eelected, ofc the basis of writing . prof ilea, to 

L 1 • I 

participate in the atudy. Profilee were obtained in' two ways: 
firat, from an initial out-of-claee writing assignment give* on 

•'V 

the flret Jay of the course; eecOnd, troa a "writing inventory," 
a detailed questionnaire designed to elicit attitudea, belief a, 
experiericee, and ideas Nconcsrning written coaaunication and the 
writing proceaa (aee Burke, 1981; Xucer, 19*3). Participants 
vers chosen for variety in eeveral categories: ethnicity, socio- 
economic background', sex, writing ability, experiences as 
writers, and attitudes toward literacy. 

An initial interview was conducted with each participant to 
| discuss his or her response to the writing inventory. Partici- 
ants then responded to three writing assignaents that were part 
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*»• -»^«A«r-oourwi---«jria drafte of 

each text, the, participant* vara given a day or two to think 
about and, : optionally, plan our^hoir, response (mentally or on. 
papar) . They than discussed this planning with ma in private 
conference, i All diacuaaiona wara taped. . After writing bo£b a 
rough and a reviaad draft in reaponae td the assignment, each ' 
participant ^nen net with me a aacond tine to discuss the two 
drafts.,' These aacond meetinge conformed to -the "diecouree-based 
interview" procedure (Odell ft Goawami, 1982; Odell, Goawami ' (k\ 
Herrintfton, 19$3) , Interviewa focused generally on the students' 
*concej>tione of their purpose for writing, and epecificaily- in 
their reaaona f at making eome of the changes reflected in the tiro 
drafte. ( / 

In preeenting the partic'ipanta with epmcif ic, more or less 
"guided" assignments, l hoped to learn something abput the range 
of their expressed purposes, and* the extent to which the tasks 
••substituted." in the students' writing experiences for natural, . 
self -sponsored writing events. The three tasks were designed to 
be direct ive^ or* non-directive in terme of audience, nature of the ' 
"topic" or "focus," and the possible form of the^ response. In 
order to enrich the data and allow comparisons of ths ways that 
the students interpreted the generalized assignments and 
developed specific purposes fdV them,. I varied the tasks along 
ore or more of these parameters. The first assignment, for 
example, specified the domain of the topic and the form of the 
response, and restricted the choice of audience to one or more 
unknown readers* The second assignment specified the domain of 
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the topio and the nature of the ratter , but provided more'freedom 
for tfce form of response. The third assignment specified only 
the domain of tha topic? varying the tasks in this way allowed 
for .some post-study diacuasion with tha participanta about thair 
prafaranca /or one or another assignment. The three taaka ware 
aleo designed to constrain ' neither the range of possible 
rhetjorical purpose, nor the range of operational purposes'Mn the 
responses. / 

Tsxts in response to these three assignments were collected 
from all the claaa members who completed them (approximately 35) 
and ware analysed deacriptively for features such as apecif icity 
of the audience, contextual tiea to the claeeroom, nature of th 
eubject matter, kinds of reviaiona made between ,the two drafta, 
and the waya in which the atudanta aeemed to have interpreted the 

0 

assignments and developed purpose^ .rom them. Thie descriptive 
summary of the^texta .extabliaha.. context for examining the 
texta of and interviews with the four caae-atudy participants. 

Results " 

In moving among levels of data, from the analysis of class 
texts and participants' texts^to the transcriptions of the 
discourse-based interviews and discussions of the writing 
inventory, two very general tendencies emerged which eventually 
solidified into fuller pictures of the four case-study students 
as types of writers. More than any other factor, these 
typological tendencies seemed to account for the way that the 
writtTs developed purposes for their waiting, they way they 
discussed their writing and revising, and the way they conceived 
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jot themselves rhetorically, in relation to thair intended 
audiences. Reciprocally, further interview data then confirmed 
parte of thee* genaral typologiee and allowed other parte to be 
modified. 

The, first type of writer is primarily class-directed in the 
P % his or her purposes. Class-directed writers 

usually write for the purpose 'of completing the assignment. 
Their texts tend to include references to the assignment or the 
class, and when they^are asked to write to readereff beyond the 
classroom, their responses are often artificial, written to 
vaguely defined or eurrogate readere. The class-directed writer 
finds it difficult to develop purposes for writing that are free 
from the impoeitions of the curriculum. Consequently, they take 
few risks; they write ehort texte without much rhetorical or 
etylistic experimentation. Typical class-directed writers seem 
to view writing. as a demonstration of competence, of what they 
have learned or what they know, not as a way to learn or to know. 
In more personal writing, class-directed writers often try to 
portray themselves ae decent, mature people, this for the benefit 
of enhancing their "performance" in the eyes of their teacher, 
they are also concerned with "what the teacher wants," often 
asking for clarification of an assignment or hints as to how they * 
should" respond to gift what is the "correct way." Class-directed 
writers are performance-oriented, rhetorically limited, and 
mechanistic in their composing processes. 

The second type of writer is rhetorically flexible . 
Rhetorically flexible writers are able yto accommodate their 
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writing to different kinds of tasks t&th different topics and 
audiences— in fact, they seen eagsr to do so. In writing to non- 
, classroom audiences, they sometimes play roles effectively, so 
that the resulting text shares all the characteristics we - might 
find in actual, texts written in the extracurricular context'. The 
classroom seems to drop away from the thinking of writers in this 
group, and they seem to enjoy a kind of rhetorical gaming, using 
different regiutere for different purposes. Because rhetorically 
. flexibls writers do not compose mechanistically, instead moving 
^constantly between their global and operational purposes, their 
drafts show more extensive revieions, and they talk about these 
revisions by referring to many features of the composing situa- 
tion, such as their imagined and actual readers, their projection 
of an image as writer, and so on. Rhetorically flexible writers 
also haveJLjMis trouble producing context-specific responses io 

« 

9 assignments designed only for classroom purposes. writers in 
this group also seem more willing to experiment with their pur- 
poses, perhaps defining an assignment idibsyncratically/ without 
worrying about the teacher's expectations. 

These typologies are, of course, idealized sets of 
characteristics, and no single student will ever represent them 
fully, especially when we consider that students . are in a 
continuous state of intellectual growth and change. Nonetheless, 
they are useful indicators of the dominant purposes that appear 
to guide many students' writing in the classroom. Turning to the 
results of two case-study participants, we can begin to see how 
various aspects of these idealized constructs work their way into 
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the students' purposes. ' 

Mindy % . / 

Mindy's writing and the way she talked about it sugges 
that her purposes were primarily class-directed ' and learn 
^ sterile. Throughout our interviews, it was apparent that she 
wished to do what was expected of her, to demonstrate competence 
and follow the teacher's agenda. Her consistent focus on the 
traditional concerns of the composition course— the organization 

ft 

of her ideas, the choice of the "right wdrd^ the avoidance of 
grammatical errors— dominated much of what she said about what 
she was trying to accomplish in *her writing. Consequently, other 
aspects of the rhetorical situation in her writing did not seem 
to concern her much because she .thought them peripheral to the 
main purpose of classroom discourse— to "get the point across" 
and "not look dumb." Our discussions, however, showed that other 
concerns such as audience could exist in Mindy's thinking, but 
she preferrsd not to attend to them. she devoted her attention 
to what she thought was important in the academ*6 context, and 
this was strong enough to push into the background other .matters 
relating to the surrounding imagined context of her writing. 

Perhaps because of her^ attempt to respond "as expected,"* 
Mindy's planning for her writing typically involved thinking 
about ^he assignment and then choosing what she caJLled "the 
easiest way out"— the simplest treatment possible of the 
assignment. This "criterion of simplicity" (which usually helped 
her to make an outline almost immediately after choosing the 

r 

topic) is evidenced in her planning for the first assignment;' she 
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decidad to write abou* soma broken showers in her. 'dormitory' 

because other problems in her home town (45 miles away) were %oo 

distant from hsr immediate experience. Mindy's criterion of 

simplicity also influenced her choice of topic and mode . of 

discourse in the> third assignment, in which she wro'te yet another 

letter because N essays are a lot harder to write; everything has 

to be really good and rea£ly proper, and when you^wr;ite abetter 

you can be more casual; it's just a lot easier to write." 

* Perhaps becauss she is so preoccupied with "doing 'her essay 

right*" Mindy does not see .much value in considering her reader. 

She tries instead to develop her organization and produce clsar, 

readable prose. In the first assignment, for sxample,. she has 

some difficulty characterizing her reader; he is "probably the 

^ person, who's the head of maintenance or something ... somebody 

' to take care of [the problem] or fix it, or tall somebody to fix 

it." Probed further, she' describes' this person * as. '"probably some 

middle-aged guy^who's real . . . I can picture him in this real 

dingy T-shirt and blue jeans, and with one of them little belts 

on." she seems unable to know in advance who her reader will be, 

and thus^ she sees "no reason to accommodate her linguistic and 

rhetorical choices to different conceptions, of her audience: 

M: Watch him [the recipient] turn out to wear a suit or 
something .... 

4 t 

It Do you feel you'd make different choices about what to 
put in the letter [for the janitor or the 
"administrator"]? * 

M: / / Probably it would be about the same, because if I ^was 
7 writing to the >juy in the suit, I'd want him to hear all 
my gripes and stuff, because if I just told him what the 
problem was, probably . . . I don't know. I guess you 
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??J?f^ t#11 ^» what,B Wron * with i*V And th« guy--the 
janitor— you'd have to tall him the same thing. . 



Part of M*ndy's difficulty predicting the effect her choices will 
have on different readara thus originates in her lack of 
knowledge about the apecific context in which her response wijLl 
be v read. since this context is finally unimportant to her, there 
is no point in adapting the language of the text to realize her 
purpose. interestingly, Mindy is aware that her writing might 
have a different effect on a janitor or an administrator, but 
this awareness does not play a role in her writing , because the 
letter , serves no purpose beyond the classroom: 

I : Are .you going to send this? ' * * 

* \ 

M:\ Oh, nol [Laughs.] It Sounds too goofy. 

II Well, maybe you'll think about sending it to the.person. 

M: By the time it's done it'll probably . . . someone's 
, probably already said something. Because we've been 
griping about it all week. I'm doing this for the 

?i? g S , i r * ally W I,n juBt tr y in * to find something that I • 
think is a problem, something that's close to me vet's 
not too distant ttikt I can't write about it. 

I: Do you suppose ybu>re going to try to find the guy's 
name or his position to do the letter? 

M: Oh, no, because I'm not sending it. 

It You'll just put "Dear Blank"? ^ 

? h, ^J 1 . 1 find a nane for that - Because I could probably 
jusfask one of the ladies ... our maid or something. 

In her final draft, Mindy decides to make up the name "Mr. 

Miller" for her salutation. Likewise, her choice of a recipient 

for her letter in the second assignment is arbitrary, tagged on 

* 

for the purpose of the task: , 

I: What about this here, choose someone you know 
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. personally? 

* * r 

M: I was going to writ*, un, I don't know, really . Ji 
• war going to write to a naighbor or aomething. y 

I: You, haven't daoidad specifically,, than? 

M: 



t 
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I could almost pick anybody; it really, wouldn't natter. 
I could. juat pick my grandma, it wouldn't, matt*/ to me. 

Doesn't \ natter - whether you'd chooae your neighbor or 
your grandmother? • * 9 

"J 1 ^- , Ma y b « 4 like, examples, I might choose 
different examples. 

Unlike the awareness displayed by writers in other research 
studies who intend their texts to reach their audiences (see 
Odell, Goswami 6 Quirk, 1983)— or are able to consider, the 
rhetorical dimensions of their writing as if it would reach \uch 
audiences— Mindy • s purposes do not help her make decisions in her 
writing. Because she does not care who reads her letter, or why, 
she discusses her grandmother as possible recipient of her letter 
in the abatract, perhaps from a learned response to an academic 
value placed on "audience ewareness." 

One of the more important probes of the students' purposes 
involved discussing with them the reasons for their revisions, 
ljot surprisingly, Mindy had difficulty explaining many of her 
mostly word- and phrase-level revisions, particularly in the 
first and second assignments. Over half her explanations 
referred to the "sound" of the words ^nd phrases she revises, 
rather than to her purposs in writing or the specific effects her 
choices might have in realizing her intentions. Often she 
referred to rule-book criteria, as when she added a sentence in 
her revision of ths first assignment because "you should always 
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have a way to solve [the proDles]*" or wheny in Titing to har 
aunt in response to tha sscond assignment, .she included a foot- 
fciote $or some information in order to "give credit like you're 
, supposed* to." . • * " 

4 

Throughout the many houre 1 spent discussing Mindy's writing 
with her, I found a atudent w£o, because of her class* 
directednese, . wai for the Boat part unable, .to exploit; the f onus 
of knowledge that help writere to produce effective texts with 
effective results on their readers. instead, she triad to draw 
from her "textbook" knowledge of writing, knowledge rather 
ironically unable to help her in her composing process. This 
process, then, lacked what we might call "eel^-enrichment" ; be- 
cause her purpose was Bost oftsn sxtrinsic, based on a construct 
'of instructional expectationa, her guesses about what was effec- 
tive and ineffective in her writing could not be guided by more 
useful rhetorical concerns. She did not learn about writing in 
the process of doing it. 



Jeremy 

In contrast to Mindy, Jeremy represented a writer for whom 
every experience with written discourse is unique end learning- 
rich. Growing from a high level of metalinguistic awareness, 
Jeremy's "independence" within his classroom context showed in 
the way that he tried to "teach" me about his use of language, 
his linguistic and rhetorical choices, and his understanding of 
the world of discourse. * « 

The results of my interviews with Jeremy suggest that he 
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•define writing "broadly and lias integrated it fully into his 
Ufa. in fact, aa Emig (1971) alao observed in* her study of 
Lynn, a tvalfth-grada atudant, Jeremy seemed to know- mora about 
the, process of composing than many .of his paat teachers, judging 
from hia, daaqrirtiona of thair inatructibnal mathoda. Ha fait 
that ha had laarnad mora* about writing from practicing it on hia 
own than by writing in tha classroom,- thia in Spits of tha 
predominance of aqadeaic writing in his axparianca. Much of his 
"material," aa ha called it, ha had collected in a ' series of 
notebooks extending as far back aa tha third grade. 

Jarejjy's purposes^ in most of bis writing ware at once both 
reader- and writer-centerOd, serving at times to sntertain or 
amuse an imagined, reader and at other times to engage Jeremy 
himself in his own comedic explorations. He liked to write about 
'bizarre situations," and wae preoccupied with being funny or 
satirical. But because the academic context did not often allow 
him to explore this aspsct it his writing, he made use of a 
unique strategy enabling him to fulfill both his intrinsic and 
extrinsic purposes in the same texts. In his response to the 
second assignment, for example, he wrote a mock movie-review 
intended, to criticize Richard Schickel's "confusing** and "badly 

written" reviews in Tine magazine. In this nock review, Jeremy 

v 

entertained himself by turning the names of the movie's charac- 
ters into puns on popular songs and sayings. He did not intend 
these 7 puns, however, to stand on the surface of hi*: text's mean- 
ing; they existed primarily for hie Own amusement f ^ 
J: [Explains some of the puns.] 




s ■ * 

Xi Oh, I didn't get that* * 
f J: Yeah, you weren't supposed to ... . ^ 

JS iJjSSiir iBB J?w a '^ ut lt,B itin a confualng 

.paragraph. Lika I had to point out to you what those 

Is Do you think Boat raadara would gat all thase jokaa? 

J! don?t garit?^ iUn§t *** ' ' 1 d0n,t car * if thpv 
I: What waa tha point, than? i£ thay don't gat tha Jokaa, 

J: Be. idea ay having fun with it? Lika ' I maid,* I can gat 

}lv.i hk u} t l confualng, ao avan if tha^dbn't gat the 
jokaa, it 'a confualng aa it ia. 

h It .Will it atill ba confualng if thay gat tha jokaa? 

\ Ji it'll just ba tunniar. I seen, I go on through 

tha whole paragraph talking about naaes, and what aaoh 

22LJ? la ¥*Iu but i 1 n *7? r r6all V what ha [Shickal] 
thlnka of tha aovia until tha laat aantanca. 

How auch of Jaraay'a "intrinsic purposes" ahtered into hia 
academic writing depended auch aore on what he enviaioned for it. 
than froa any particular featurea of the taak design, auch aa ita 
"instructional purpose." In the first "ess ignaent, for example, 
Jeremy decided that a aarcaatic or witty response waa leas appro- 
priate than a letter expressing a certain amount of "contolled 
anger." in justifying this and many odier choices of purpoee, 
however, Jeremy rarely referred to the educational dimensions of 
his writing, choosing instead to let the rhetorical context of • 
the writing itself guide his composing process. In this respect, 
students like Jeremy differ from studente like Mindy in the 
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extend to which jtjey control their texts, asking themssivss 
appropriate questions about their writing instead of relying onx 
acadeaio^pronounceaents about whether they have produced their- 
, texts "correctly" (see Odell, Goswaai a Quirk, 1983)7* 

My analysis of Jereay's aore specific composing behaviors " 
uncovered, aspscts of his purposes that related siaultaneouslv to 
- tjie educational, rhetorical, and psychological dimensions of 
purpose discusssd earlier. Re Bade linguistic' choices between 
his drafts for a variety of reasons— anticipating his imagined 
reader's responses; atteapting to aause hiaself or "beef up" his 
writing for his own pleasure; feeling £hat hia teacher aight be 
aore iapresssd with his writing if he used a *aore descriptive 
word or phrase; projecting a "clever, aature" iaage and avoiding 
looking like a naive college freshaan; aaking sure that he did 
not deviate too auch froa the expectations of ths task itself. 
In trying to unravel thess various aspscts of his purposes, l 
found aysslf relying On Jeremy' • conscious knowledge of hie own 

# 

composing processes, which he was able to talk about candidly andV. 
coherently. what we see in Jereay, then, is a aatacognltively 
mature writer who' has already considered aany facets of his own 
writing and the usee it eervee in hie life. The important dif- 
f erence between writers like Jeremy and writers like Mindy lie. 
in their modele of writing rather than in the quality of writing 
per se, and in their experiences writing for different purposee 
in different contexte. Jereiy'e model we might call learning- 
rich; regardleee how much or how little euch a writer gets from a 
single, one-eemeeter writing couree, he or ehe will carry this 
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le)eming-rich model of writing bsyond the course, continuing to 

" ' ' - / • 

grow from further experiences in written communication,/ Learn- 

inq-storilo write re. on the othar hand, may improva their grammar 
tical control, thair sense J>£ paragraph organisation, or thair 
knowledge of varioue diacouraa convention* in ^ne semester, but 
beyond the writing course they will, continue to relf* on^an autho- 
rity figure who can make thair daciaiona for them, ueually in tha 
form of requirements imposed on the text a they produce. Thia 
auggaata that to foater tha writing abilitiae of both kinds of 
etudahta, we cannot impose on them rigidly defined educational 
purposes and audiencee from above; we muat inatead create con- 
texts in which such purpose and audiencee,. and how discourse 
features relate to theaa, are quaationad and manipulated ' from 
within. We muat pay more attention, in other worda, to what our 
coursaa are doing to the way atudenta think about writing, not 
only to tha way the go about doing it. 
Implications 

Naturalistic inquiry is especially uaaful in revealing araaa 
of reaaarch needing continued, exploration. Tha richness of the 
data gathered in the present stjady suggaat that students inter- 
and intra-textual purposes ere strongly related to their models 
of writing— to the way thay have integrated written discourse 
into their lives. • At ons extreme, my discussions with Mindy show 
a student for whom writing has little or no importance, pefhapa 
becaiise eo little in her life hae encouraged her to write for any 
intrinsic purpose. Writing reaaina for etudenta like Mindy a 
purely echolaetic exercise. At the other extreme, Jeremy has 
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made writing ao much a p±r% of hi. lift that ha aearcaly naeda an 
academic eontaxt in which to do it, Wa night expect euch an 
attitujfe in eomeone who. plana to make writing a central activity 
of hie or her career; yet Jeremy doea not; he eimply recognizee 
the centrality of written diecouree in the livea of thinking, 
literate jindividuale . Thee* different attitudes toward writing 
and its use. are perhaps the most importantx^eterminant of the 
way the etudente reepond to writing tasks and talk * about what 
they are doing and why. * * 

Providing an environment that encouragee etudente to leave 
behind their learning-eterile, dualietic modele of writings not 
eaeily accompliehed. If we are 'to build purpoee-oriented writing 
curricula, however, we muet begin to acdord a higher priority to 
several important principle* of inetructinal design. 

Firet, we need to encourage the enrichment of students* 
writing modele. Although many etudente like Mindy have learned 
to perform satisfactorily in most. writing situations, they do so 
raluctantly and with difficulty. Por these studente, the writing 
process is a process of ' doing, not learning; of showing 
competence or getting' a task done, not of exploring their ideas 
or discovering new poeeibilitiee in their use of language. 
Writing inetructidn, therefore, muet deal openly with students* 
discourse modele, encouraging them to write and talk about ,the 
plac* of writing in their livee. Thie kind of meta-focue will 
not help ell etudente with a dualietic view of knowledge to think 
of writing more contextually an* relativietically (see Perry, 
1970), but -enough discussion of writing may help nany young 
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writer* to break the bond, of their performance-based models of 
academic writing. -At the same time, teachers '-must be sensitive 
to the way their own instruction .reinforces particular models of 
writing. / 

Ws. must also sncourags students to take risks, and we mujjt 
provide contexts rich in feedback* particularly in terms of ' the 
students' own expressed purposes. Finally, it is essential to 

# e 

give studsnts the opportunity to write for a variety of discourse 
purpdses to a variety of audiences; limiting them to artificial' 
practice essays— what Britton calls ••dummy runs" (1975) —only 
stagnates studsnts in a performance-based context without the 
chance r to explore the purposes aj the heart 8f all writing 
events* 
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